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DISCUSSION. 

A Recent Criticism of Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics. 

The late Professor Sidgwick was always willing, as was shown by 
his careful revision of the successive editions of his book, to take a 
great deal of trouble to make his ethical views as clear as possible to 
his readers. And one way in which students of ethics can repay the 
debt they owe him is to spare no pains to have his views correctly 
interpreted. It is from a desire to aid in this good work that I ask 
for a short space in which to comment upon the statement and criticism 
of Sidgwick's position given in the recently published work of Mr. 
Albee on the History of Utilitarianism. As I am writing with this 
single purpose in view, I will confine myself to stating somewhat 
baldly my disagreements with Mr. Albee. He devotes the last three 
chapters of his work to the Methods of Ethics, discussing in the 
first (Ch. XVI) the topics of Sidgwick's first or introductory book, 
and in the other two the chief points in the argument which runs 
through the remaining Books (II to IV). 

Chapter XVI. — (i) Mr. Albee regards Sidgwick's conception of 
reason as ambiguous, and says that this ambiguity (the precise nature 
of which he does not explicitly state) will readily be seen from 
certain passages quoted. I have not been able, for my own part, to see 
clearly what ambiguity Mr. Albee has in view, or even to see that 
there is any serious ambiguity in Sidgwick's conception. And I think 
that a more explicit statement of the alleged ambiguity is desirable. 
In this connection and elsewhere, Mr. Albee speaks of "concessions 
to Intuitionism " in a way which is perhaps misleading, when we re- 
member that Sidgwick claimed that in his mature view he had tran- 
scended the opposition of Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. And in 
one case, the supposed concession is attributed to Sidgwick, I am 
inclined to think, from a misapprehension of his meaning. " It can 
hardly be said," Sidgwick remarks in the passage in question, " that 
intuitional moralists generally have been disposed to overestimate the 
actual force of the practical reason. Certainly neither Clarke nor 
Kant have fallen into this error" (quoted, p. 363). I have not been 
able to refer to the first edition, from which the passage is quoted ; but 
I imagine that Sidgwick meant simply that these moralists have not 
overestimated the actual amount of virtuous conduct in the world 
(/. e., the actual efficacy of reason in determining men's conduct), how- 
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ever unduly they may have exalted reason in their ethical theories. 
(2) According to Mr. Albee, Sidgwick in the first edition of the 
Methods was ' ' careless to the extent of seriously misinterpreting 
Mill's theory of desire" (p. 367). The passage quoted, however, 
seems to show merely that Sidgwick regarded Mill as a psychological 
hedonist — an interpretation which is, of course, not peculiar to Sidg- 
wick, and which Sidgwick can hardly have intended to withdraw. It 
may be conjectured that the passage quoted was withdrawn on account 
of a qualification which was stated by Mill in another connection, and 
which in Sidgwick' s opinion differentiated Mill's psychological he- 
donism from the more rigid statement of the theory by Bentham (cf. 
pp. 41-42 of the last ed. of the Methods'). Mr. Albee appears to 
imply (p. 368) that Mill does not hold that "ultimately only pleasure 
as such can be desired. ' ' Surely this is to err much further on the 
side of generosity than Sidgwick did (if he did) on the side of harsh 
precision. (3) In dealing with Sidgwick' s classification of methods, 
Mr. Albee remarks very truly that Sidgwick does not give to the theory 
of Self-realization any such treatment as would satisfy its present 
supporters, and by way of explanation reminds us of the fact that 
the Methods was published before Bradley's Ethical Studies and 
Green's Prolegomena. But, even though he admits that the sup- 
porters of the Self-realization theory have often laid themselves open to 
the charge of indefiniteness, he still seems somewhat puzzled to account 
for Sidgwick' s continued neglect of the theory in the later editions of 
the ' Methods. ' But he appears to overlook the fact that Sidgwick 
was concerned, not with ethical theories generally, but with ethical 
theories regarded from the point of view of 'method,' and that the 
chief supporters of the Self-realization theory do not profess to supply 
any method in Sidgwick' s sense, or rather, that they are even at pains 
to deny that any such method is possible. They profess to give a 
formula in terms of which the general nature of moral conduct can be 
expressed, not one by which the morality of particular actions can be 
determined. I notice that Mr. Albee says, in reference to Sidgwick's 
classification, that, " given the classification, the results are almost a 
foregone conclusion" (p. 376). Now, of course, one who has read 
the Methods can easily read back the results of the whole work into 
the empty scheme of the classification, and for that matter the classi- 
fication is doubtless the product, in large measure, of the thinking 
which has given us the argument of the work as a whole. But Mr. 
Albee' s statement will be apt to convey a very different and, I think, 
a very false suggestion. 
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Chapters XVII and XVIII. — In these chapters, Mr. Albee con- 
siders Sidgwick's main line of argument in Bks. II to IV. (1) He 
questions Sidgwick's right to take egoism as a Method of Ethics at 
all. I think I understand Mr. Albee's argument, and I find it for 
my own part interesting and suggestive ; but I am compelled to think 
that it is misdirected as a criticism of Sidgwick. The argument is as 
follows : " A ' Method of Ethics,' as clearly indicated in the preface 
to the first edition, is one of ' the different methods of obtaining rea- 
soned convictions as to what ought to be done which are to be found 
— either explicit or implicit — in the moral consciousness of mankind 
generally ; and which, from time to time, have been developed, either 
singly or in combination, by individual thinkers, and worked up into 
systems now historical. ' Now it may be confidently maintained that 
not one of the many moralists referred to above, as holding or seem- 
ing to hold the egoistic theory of the moral motive, ever so much as 
suggested that one could obtain ' reasoned convictions as to what 
ought to be done ' by merely computing what would bring the most 
pleasure to one's self. It was characteristic of the essential dualism of 
their general view of Ethics to consider the subjective end of action, or 
the motive of the moral agent, quite apart from the objective end, or 
standard of whatever sort, which was supposed to determine the moral- 
ity of human actions " (pp. 382-3). On this passage two remarks may 
be made. First, Mr. Albee appears to overlook the words " in com- 
bination. ' ' Sidgwick was not required by his definition of a ' method ' 
to affirm that there were ever any moralists who were sheer egoists. 
His object was precisely to disentangle and isolate methods which are 
ordinarily mingled and confused, and then to follow them out to their 
logical issues. Second, Mr. Albee's criticism, turning as it does on 
the distinction of subjective and objective end, is perhaps more plausi- 
ble than cogent. For, however important this distinction may have 
been historically, it readily resolves itself for a modern critic of ethical 
theories into a distinction between ground and rule of action, or be- 
tween ultimate and proximate end of action. And a writer on method 
is obviously more concerned with the ultimate principles and the la- 
tent implications of the various tendencies of ethical thought than with 
the imperfectly developed and often incoherent ethical theories that 
appear in history. But even from a historical point of view, we have 
surely a reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Albee's criticism when he affirms 
or implies, as he appears to do (p. 383), that a moralist like Hobbes, 
who holds that right conduct is proximately determined by civil law, 
is, therefore, not properly to be regarded as an egoist at all. At this 
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rate, the dispute becomes merely verbal, though even then I do not see 
why Mr. Albee should wish to restrict the term to mean a narrow- 
minded selfishness that is unable to see the advantage of observing 
social rules of conduct. As Mr.- Albee is aware, such is not, at all 
events, the sense in which Sidgwick uses the term. Even in Sidg- 
wick's sense of the term, it is, of course, true that not all those whose 
theory is infected with a latent egoism were consistently or solely ego- 
istic. But would Sidgwick have denied this, or thought himself in 
the smallest degree required to deny it ? When one remembers how 
careful Sidgwick is in his Histry of Ethics to bring out again and 
again the very ' dualism ' to which Mr. Albee refers, one is rather at 
a loss to understand how this historical fact could be brought up 
against him, as if he had been unaware of it. To me it seems one of 
Sidgwick' s great merits as a writer on method that he has extricated 
the egoistic principle — the principle of subjectivity in morals — from 
its historical entanglements, and compelled us to define our attitude 
towards it. That Sidgwick himself did not regard egoism as being, by 
itself, a possible method or basis for an adequate system of Ethics, was 
not for him a reason, though Mr. Albee seems to think it should have 
been, for refusing to inquire into its claims and determine its place as 
a factor or element in an adequate system. 

(2) Mr. Albee criticises at some length Sidgwick' s fundamental 
intuitions of justice, prudence, and benevolence, (a) The first ques- 
tion, he says, in regard to them is this : " Are any or all of these 
principles to be accepted as really intuitive, without further examina- 
tion ? " " It is difficult to see," he continues, " that Professor Sidg- 
wick has taken the necessary steps to prove that any of these principles 
are intuitive" (pp. 401-2). One can understand and sympathize 
with Mr. Albee' s motive in making this criticism, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether he is quite fair to Sidgwick, and certainly his manner 
of expressing himself is rather unfortunate. Sidgwick would doubtless 
have asked how any principle could be proved to be intuitive except 
by intuiting it. Proof may reasonably be asked of the truth or validity 
of a principle, but hardly of its self-evidence, which is a matter for 
experiment rather than proof. But, apart from this point of mere 
expression, the criticism seems to suggest that Sidgwick accepted his 
intuitions too easily and did not take sufficient pains to assure himself 
of their real self-evidence. Now such a suggestion is surely less than 
fair to Sidgwick' s very cautious and self-critical procedure. The three 
ultimate principles which he finally accepts as intuitive are the sole 
residuum of a prolonged and searching examination of current moral 
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beliefs ; they are the only principles that have survived his utmost 
criticism, and they are expressed in what seemed to him their clearest 
and most elemental form. It may be that we cannot ourselves accept 
his principles as valid without further examination, but I do not see 
how we could reasonably have expected any further examination of 
them on Sidgwick's own part. 

(<5) Sidgwick's principle of Prudence, according to Mr. Albee, 
involves two assumptions. " The most important, perhaps, is the 
extremely dangerous assumption that there is a good for me that is 
originally and to the end separate from the good of others " (p. 404). 
This is surely a somewhat thoughtless statement for a professed exposi- 
tor of Sidgwick to make. Sidgwick does not accept (so far as he 
finally accepts at all) a dualism between individual and general happi- 
ness until after the most careful inquiry and reflection. And yet Mr. 
Albee thinks it is already involved in the highly abstract principle of 
preferring one's good on the whole to any partial good to oneself that 
may conflict with it. He qualifies his opinion, it is true, by saying 
that the alleged assumption is not apparent until the principle of Pru- 
dence is regarded as logically separate from and prior to that of Benevo- 
lence. But that the principles must be taken as logically separate is 
obvious, if we are not to assume without examination that individual 
and general good are identical ; while, that the one is in any real or 
important sense logically prior to the other, is, as I shall argue immedi- 
ately, almost certainly not Sidgwick's own view. The other assump- 
tion Mr. Albee detects in the principle is that the good is " not merely 
a mathematical whole . . . but a quasi-physical aggregate, as opposed 
to an organic whole. " " And this, ' ' he says, ' * plainly begs the ques- 
tion, as against certain forms of ethical theory for which the author has 
no sympathy, as, for instance, Self-realization" (p. 405). Sidg- 
wick's own statement is, that " the principle [of Prudence] need not 
be restricted to a hedonistic application ; it is equally applicable to 
any other interpretation of 'one's own good,' in which good is con- 
ceived as a mathematical whole, of which the integrant parts are 
realized in different parts or moments of a lifetime." For my own 
part, I am unable to detect any assumption or question-begging in 
Sidgwick's statement. And I do not see how an adherent of the Self- 
realization theory could avoid stating in somewhat similar terms the 
ethical principle or conception of the good in virtue of which, e, g. , 
a student has to curtail his studies lest he should undermine his health. 
(c) Mr. Albee considers that the principle of Prudence stands for 
Sidgwick on a higher logical plane than that of Benevolence, that the 
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latter is a deduction from an unnamed principle of greater generality, 
and that this unnamed principle is "merely the original so-called 
principle of Justice, translated into terms of the Good." Now it 
is true that, in the last edition of the Methods, Sidgwick, after stat- 
ing the two axioms that emerge from the consideration of the re- 
lation of individual and social good on the whole to their respective 
parts, goes on to say : " From these two rational intuitions we may de- 
duce, as a necessary inference, the maxim of Benevolence in an ab- 
stract form : viz., that each one is morally bound to regard the good of 
any other individual as much as his own, except in so far as he judges 
it to be less, when impartially viewed, or less certainly knowable or 
attainable by him." But if the phrase " deduce as a necessary infer- 
ence ' ' is all Mr. Albee is founding upon, I think it will hardly bear 
the weight he seems to put upon it. For in the precisely correspond- 
ing passage of the fourth edition, Sidgwick says : "This, then, I hold 
to be the abstract principle of the duty of benevolence, so far as it is 
cognizable by direct intuition ; that one is morally bound, ' ' etc. And 
I believe that the trifling alteration in the later edition is introduced 
merely to emphasize the intuitive kernel or primary form of the 
more elaborately stated maxim that follows. That the ultimate intui- 
tive element involved in the principle of Prudence enjoys no logical 
superiority over that involved in the principle of Benevolence, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the whole form of Sidgwick' s exposition of these 
principles. And to see any vital difference between the intuitive ele- 
ment and the principle based upon it is surely a wasted ingenuity. As 
to Mr. Albee' s statement that the unnamed principle (J. e., the intui- 
tive kernel of the principle of Benevolence) is "merely the original 
so-called principle of Justice, translated into terms of the Good" (p. 
406), one need only say, that he gives no evidence for it, that it is 
not Sidgwick' s own view, and that it is not in accordance with Mr. 
Albee 's truer perception that the principle of Justice is only a state- 
ment of the postulate of objectivity implied in all ethical reasoning 
(p. 404). 

(3) A final word of protest may be permitted against the language 
in which Mr. Albee has seen fit to characterize Sidgwick' s discussion 
of the nature of the Good. According to Mr. Albee, this problem is 
not discussed by Sidgwick "with anything like philosophical thor- 
oughness" (p. 408); and again, Sidgwick's "hasty determination of 
the nature of the Good hardly pretends to be a philosophical treatment 
of this all-important problem " (p. 410). Now every one who is not 
a convinced hedonist must agree with Mr. Albee in regretting that 
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Sidgwick did not think it necessary to investigate the problem in ques- 
tion at greater length. But surely it was possible to express this re- 
gret in less harsh and dogmatic terms. Sidgwick may not have come 
up to Mr. Albee's standard of philosophical thoroughness in this mat- 
ter, but there is no need to doubt that he came up to his own stand- 
ard — a more exacting one, perhaps, than that of any other philosoph- 
ical writer — of careful reflection and measured statement. That the 
problem did not require a fuller consideration was, we may even be 
sure, his final and decided opinion ; for, before the later editions of the 
Methods were published, he had written upon the subject elsewhere 
and had also considered careful criticisms upon his own view, and had 
had time to make such changes in and additions to his argument in 
the Methods as he thought necessary. Thus, however much we 
may regret that such was his opinion, there is no excuse for calling 
his discussion of the problem hasty or unphilosophical. On the other 
hand, I think that Mr. Albee himself has been somewhat hasty in his 
dealings with this discussion, inasmuch as he attributes to Sidgwick 
an assumption which the latter certainly does not make. After stating 
that " if a certain quality of human life is that which is ultimately de- 
sirable, it must belong to human life regarded on its psychical side, ' ' 
Sidgwick goes on to argue that "it is not all life regarded on its 
psychical side which we can judge to be ultimately desirable ; since 
psychical life as known to us includes pain as well as pleasure, and so 
far as it is painful it is not desirable " {Methods, p. 396). "This, 
of course, frankly assumes," says Mr. Albee, "that 'desirable' con- 
sciousness is happiness or pleasure " (p. 408). What Sidgwick actu- 
ally asserts, however, is merely that pain is not desirable (which can 
hardly be disputed), and if Mr. Albee is able to extract from this 
proposition the totally distinct proposition that nothing is desuable 
save pleasure, it is by a process of inference not known to logic. In 
point of fact, it is only after a reasoned rejection of other alternatives 
that Sidgwick reaches the proposition which Mr. Albee says is frankly 
assumed. And if Mr. Albee regards the result of Sidgwick's reasoning 
as in any degree a ' ' foregone conclusion, ' ' one can only infer that 
Sidgwick is the more cautious reasoner of the two. 

Henry Barker. 
University of Edinburgh. 



